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PART I 

It is generally agreed that the feeble-minded child differs from 
the normal child mainly in quantity of intelligence or intellectual 
level; yet, on the other hand, there is reason for contending that 
there are other differences which are not explainable on this basis. 
For instance, it is very evident that the intelligence of a bright child 
of eight years is not quite the same as that of a feeble-minded child of 
fourteen, although the intelligence level may be the same. This may 
be due to various causes. The feeble-minded child has lived six 
years longer than the bright child and his experiences have been 
more varied. On the other hand, the bright child’s mind has been 
more active and has gained information much more quickly. Further- 
more, the feeble-minded child has been in school for e‘ght years and 
the bright child only two or three, and this may have made a differ- 
ence. Then, too, the same causes which have produced feeble-minded- 
ness may also have caused a poor environment which has left its 
impress on the feeble-minded child. These and other causes may 
have tended to make the intelligence of the feeble-minded child 
different from that of the younger child of the same intelligence-level. 

Striking as the differences are between normal and feeble-minded 
children of the same intelligence levels, it has seemed probable that 
the contrast would be still greater between very bright and feeble- 
minded children. It is for the purpose of discovering, if possible, 
what some of these qualitative differences in intelligence are, that 
the main part of this study has been undertaken. In order that 
these differences, once discovered, might have some significance from 
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the standpoint of causation, an intensive study of the children and 
their lives has been made. 

The plan adopted in this study has been to take two groups, 
consisting of five very bright and five subnormal children of the same 
mental age and make a comparative study of :—First, their family 
history, home conditions and neighborhood environment; second, 
their school history; third, school abilities as measured by pedagogical 
‘tests; fourth, their physical, psychological and neurological condition, 
as determined by anthropometric and medical examinations; and, 
fifth, their psychological differences, as determined by tests. 

The subjects were children attending public schools in Vineland 
and Millville, N. J. The Binet ages (Goddard Revision) of the two 
groups were the same, i. e., ten years, but their life-ages were widely 
different. The bright group was composed of children averaging 
eight years chronologically and with a consequent mental acceleration 
of two years, and an intelligence quotient of 124, or over. The sub- 
normal group consisted of five boys of mental retardation of at least 
three years and an I. Q. of not more than 77. The life-age, school 
grade, and mental rating of each child are shown in Table 1 :— 














TABLE 1. 
Comparison of Groups with Respect to Mental Age and Life Age. 
Very BricHt SUBNORMAL 
. | 2 . €| 
‘1{ mB | 85 | 106 | 106 | 1256] VIA | 156] 102 | 106 | 65 
2 IIIA 78 | 10.0 | 10.0 | 128 7 VA 13.7 | 10.2 | 10.6 | 74 
3 IIIA 8.2 | 10.2 | 10.3 | 1248 VIB 14.3 | 10.8 | 11.2 | 76 
4 IIIA 7.7 | 10.2 | 10.1 | 132 9 | Special | 148] 10.6 | 10.6 | 72 
5 IIIB 7.6 | 10.4 | 10.4 | 13710 ve 14.1} 10.2 | 10.3 | 72 
— 8.0 | 10.2 | 10.3 | 129 14.5} 10.4 | 10.7 | 72 
Deviation 3 4 2) 38 6 2 2) 27 
































COLLECTION OF DATA. 


The following is a list of the observations, tests, and measure- 
ments which have been used in this investigation: 

Family histories have been investigated, reported briefly, and 
results discussed topically. 

Home conditions have been studied and graded by the use of 
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the “Whittier Scale for Grading Home Conditions.” This Scale 
provides for a record of data and ratings on a scale of five of homes 
under the following heads :—(a) Necessities, (b) Neatness, (c) Size, 
(d) Parental Conditions, (e) Parental Supervision. 

The “Whittier Scale for Grading Neighborhood Conditions” has 
been used for rating neighborhood environment. This calls for in- 
formation and ratings under the following heads:—(a) Neatness, 
Sanitation and Improvements, (b) Playground Facilities, (c) Insti- 
tutions and Establishments of Moral Consequence, (d) Social Status 
of Residents and Average Grade of Homes. 

The school history has been carefully investigated and recorded 
on specially prepared blanks. The following pedagogical tests were 
used as a basis for comparing the two groups :— 


1. Silent Reading Test—Forms 1 and 2................0000000- Courtis 
Ce, ER IN IE oo gen is 8 nica, pai cia sisie Danae neoae wesioweeree Gray 
SM Ee ete ee cere mrer eran Meirer errr rake Courtis 


a. Addition—Speed Test 
b. Subtraction—Speed Test 
c. Multiplication—Speed Test 
d. Division—Speed Test 
e. Copying Figures—Speed Test 
f. Reasoning—Speed Test 
MIAMI ores doraie sie gains Sars ae aRe ae Starch (Ayres Scale ) 


Di. PEE 050 seheceadaeaneeandasindseseas eer akeenmemaeeneeeee Ayres 


These tests were chosen from the many pedagogical tests available. 
as being best adapted to children of an intelligence level of ten years. 

Physical measurements were taken and recorded, according to 
Godin’s “Record of Individual Growth.” The regular medical exam- 
ination, as given to entrance cases at The Training School Hospital. 
was given to each child. 

A long list of psychological tests was used in order that mental 
ability might be examined from as many standpoints as possible. 
While it would have been desirable to have made a study of the 
ideational types of these cases, the difficulties involved in such a 
study made it seem inadvisable in a preliminary investigation of this 
nature. These tests have been roughly grouped according to the 


“functions” which they seem to measure. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 

1 SENSORY 
CCC EC TNE TE EEE REO ETE TT Nagel 
Be ic i sn seducing cntirinbarbalge dk eae Whipple 
i I interne as ah ganal maa maadaemiea 
RR rere rer tn ae Binet 
i Occ ancnscnuwacatunenieeemmanied Abelson 
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{[I. MOTOR 
ee ne rT ere Healy 
ie bike echidna elaaledeharmdiiehoancal Abelson 
i Rr eee eee Whipple 
D, PE Abs ciekkdkenandibhee catenin Khas nemiakeeweananl Whipple 
i I 6c is a aid eel eee bie nek ani aie Abelson 

Ill. ATTENTION AND IMMEDIATE MEMORY 
ee PRS IN cei sie. trait ecstivwdt cs wiasearestaheckaxe Gare oerédrajn waimaaneaeees Pintner 
MI Te I a6: bs dsiesierrinicsreécncentemaasannaed Abelson 
es ons ouidadeanduneeeeaaniasnenaade Whipple 

(Auditory Stimulus) 
re re Whipple 
(Auditory Stimulus) 

[V. DESCRIPTION AND REPORT 
i a a acne es iasclnieh ila ei MCI Whipple 
2. Testimony Experiment, Visual....................000 Stern-Sommer 
3. Testimony Experiment, Auditory..................... Stern-Sommer 

V. SUGGESTION 
. AEE IN oo Soc: ore ccm nocaderecudncesinenteeacaecnesen Guidi 
ETE PTO O TT TTC TEETER TTT TOT eT Te Bilbert 
a. testimony Experiment. Visual..............00..60ccc00s000 Stern-Sommer 
4. Testimony Experiment. Auditory..................... Stern-Sommer 

VI. CONSTRUCTIVE ABILITY 
TaN I ba ar essing bso kes ers weds ahaa Lea eucraNNaNaaR Stenquist 
2. Painted Cube Construction Test-Dooll.............ccccccscccvscccccses 

VII. ASSOCIATION 
Bi: ‘MRCONIAE ASSOC. BEE sx. o0.5,5.0:5:6:50:0:6. 00's nariommaceins B, A. Bonser 
2. Supraoramate Concept ...0..0.6.06cceccecsess acs Woodworth and Wells 
aie, SEE IOs chs ice cinciawdnasenenncnacels Woodworth and Wells 
NIE, ook pase addins sen mew sdiarsidatrentuar Woodworth and Wells 
i, os cad dake keae omen e eee wane Woodworth and Wells 
Oe, Fe Noi. 5 ccinccensunnsdcdsapeesinns Woodworth and Wells 
A MIEN, NRE 55 a5 56) 6 di cacncsr cdr aierspeceistmane ei aioe Woodworth and Wells 
RN ION oor nc: KecareinrarcinsSrnsacace baie dus, cxaraveciore edinrare crurevaiereatnn 

VIII LEARNING TESTS 
+ PRM, TRE aiden a: ese Sarors ace sarees anereeiraades Woodworth and Wells 

IX. LINGUISTIC INVENTION 
DWE PIE oo cis os Koc dicamoseodcenndd nkamsneenamacemece Whipple 

X. REASONING 
Re, PIII NE Sosa sig csinadieeaacasnamcacuwnnscansees after Thurstone 
i, ES OUI WD 66 ose ccasiareaiarn eeminrsiones eusrsrauspdianeeiaioieee Bonser 
i: EU RMON, WC OR ik 5 55:0: 06:000:0 Keren siaiaians cbiaeacccaceinianers Bonser 

XI. APPERCEPTION AND ADAPTATION 
SC ioc eeennadweknehe ann aed ekans wail Healy 
2. BPollowme Directions, Easy... ..:...6.0600006%6 Woodworth and Wells 
3. Follewme Directions, Hard...............66.60s00 Woodworth and Wells 
ee re errr rer Gordon 
SN ici ci nid hindndenksdeneenneesaneaden sane Burb 
OP Se PIED, oi cdcaccceeccccscacxdsacnaenwons DeCroly 
MEIN UNE ay aa, va. has fia 3 basa we el ssc: Sim arena aCe Thurstone 
I SN int conch ddeacnecauseewsiedeeiaeennen acute 
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The above tests were given by the same examiner, at the same 
time of day, to each of the children, so that results would be strictly 
comparable. In each case consent of the parents was obtained. The 
family history was collected by field workers, who paid visits to the 
homes, interviewed various members of the family, and, where possible, 
gave Binet Tests to parents and other relatives. A family chart 'was 
made out for each child, and, for the checking of information, town 
officials, family physicians, and charity workers were interviewed. 

The method of obtaining school history of the child was to get 
the names of the teachers who had taught him, and to interview them, 
wherever possible. For eliciting important facts a questionnaire was 
used, by which the time spent in each grade, the degree of ability on 
entering school, the evidence of special weaknesses or abilities, teaching 
methods employed, the teacher’s judgment as to his general and specific 
abilities, his play habits, his response to discipline, and temperamental 
and moral characteristics were noted. 


(To be continued) 


NOTE.—This article is summarized from a thesis submitted by the author in partial 
fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Pedagogy, New York Univer 
sity, 1917, 


Personal 


The readers of this magazine will be glad to learn something 
of Superintendent E. R. Johnstone’s work in Europe. After his 
return from France, where he took part in the advance reconstruction 
work with soldiers, he accepted the position of Director of Child 
Welfare, under the Serbian Relief Commission. The headquarters 
for this work are in Cacak, a town about 140 miles from Belgrade. 
At this place Professor Johnstone will organize a relief institution 
for destitute and homeless children. 

He has reached his destination safely, the building is being 
equipped, and children have already been admitted. 

According to his letters, conditions in this war-stricken country 
are pitiable in the extreme, and the children, many of whom have 
been left without care and protection of any kind, are the greatest 
sufferers. There is a general agreement that only for American and 
British help a very large number of children would perish of absolute 
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want in the coming winter. Indeed, even with the effort made, it 
appears almost impossible to afford sufficient relief to cope with the 
situation, and an earnest effort is to be made to enlist support in 
America for the purpose of saving the children of this small nation, 
to whose unconquerable courage the Allied cause owed so much. 

We wish the utmost success to Superintendent Johnstone in the 
carrying out of what his letter terms “the biggest job of his life.” 


Abstracts and Reviews 


Mental Defect in a Southern State. Report of the Georgia Commis- 
sion on Feeble-mindedness and the Survey of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. By V. V. Anderson, M. D., Mental 
Hygiene, October, 1919. 

A survey of the State of Georgia made under the supervision of 
Dr. V. V. Anderson disclosed the facts that in the various places 
investigated 40 per cent. of the inmates of almshouses, 28.7 per cent. 
of the children of a typical orphanage, 17.5 per cent. of the male 
inmates of the state-prison farm, 42.8 per cent. of the women of the 
prison, 43.5 per cent. of immoral women examined, 17 per cent. of 
100 delinquents and 3.5 per cent. of the children examined in the 
public schools were found to be feeble-minded. These facts were the 
more startling since no one was designated as feeble-minded unless 
he were four years or more retarded by the Yerkes-Bridges Point 
Scale. 

Prevention is the intelligent way in which to deal with this prob- 
lem and here the success of the army mental tests in eliminating 
defectives should prove valuable. The early detection of the mentally 
abnormal, the peculiar and subnormal children, and proper provision 
for their treatment and care would go a long way toward solving 
the problem of our future criminal and dependent classes. 

A program for adequate provision includes a Training School 
and Farm Colony for the low-grade children and those others requir- 
ing institutional care. There should be special classes in the public 
schools which would remove the dragging ones from the regular 
grades, bring the backward child up to grade, and provide industrial 
training for the defectives who are capable of profiting by it. 
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Correlation between the institutions and special classes would be 
best attained by state supervision, and, to this end, laws making provi- 
sion for the care of the defective children should be enacted. How- 
ever, these children must not be educated and then sent out into 
the industrial world to live the irresponsible life of the defective 
personality; and so, in order to complete the machinery which will 
control our defective classes, there should be mental clinics to diag- 
nose the cases, a social’ service department to follow up the children 
in their homes and finally a vocational and employment bureau adapted 
to suit their needs. 


Supplement 


Christmas at the Training School 


REPORTS OF CHRISTMAS. 

John seems to have fully enjoyed the entire Christmas Day. He 
received cards from a cousin whom he had not heard from for a long 
time and from a brother now in France. “Gee, this will make my 
Christmas a happy one if I don’t get another thing,” he exclaimed 
when showing the cards. Christmas morning brought other gifts, 
among which were high shoes and a wrist watch of which he was 
very proud. 

John helped in decorating for the first time and enjoyed it all 
through. I was especially interested in John as he had been melan- 
choly for some time before and did not seem to enjoy himself until 
Christmas. The spirit of the day helped him, and he enjoyed the pic- 
ture show thoroughly and since has been more cheerful. 

Little Joseph M. opened his heart to me in the letter of January 
2, 1919, which I am sending for your reading. It explains his Christ- 
mas (between the lines) better than I could ever hope to. 

I asked Charles M. to give me the story of his Christmas in his 
own writing because he has had the name of showing only the selfish 
side of his character. After reading his own story of Christmas it 
gives one a little more insight into the real Charles. 

DEAR Mr. M. 

I wish you a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

We had our hall all decorated up we had all colors of lites in the 
wall the Christmas tree stood in one corner, of the playroom, I had a 
nice time and I wish you had the same I got a game called “peg at my 
Heart” and a painting set, and I got a little package of dates, and a 
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box of candy, and a big box of candy. 
I was happy the whole day, I hope you were happy too. I en- 
joyed myself in every possible way, and when I went to bed, I was so 


happy I did not go to sleep till twelve o’clock, because I was laughing 
all night. JosEPH M. 





We had a nice time during the Christmas holidays. 

We wrote our letters to Santa Claus November 24, and I asked 
for a sweater. 

We had Christmas store Devember 7th, and we all felt very 
happy when we bought Christmas presents for our friends. On 
Christmas eve we went over to Garrison Hall to see Santa Claus, 
and we sang Christmas carols. We had a Christmas tree on the 
stage, and when Santa Claus came in we had lots of fun, and 
he and Prof. Johnstone chased each other and several of the little 
folks went up to shake hands with him, and we got our mail and 
some boxes of candy. We all got some Christmas cards. The next 
morning we got our presents. I got an Alice blue sweater from 
my mother and some Japanese handkerchiefs from my sister Huldah, 
and a box of writing paper from my sister Dorothea, and half a dozen 
handkerchiefs and a box of lead pencils from my brother Ridgely 
and his wife, and a book called ““The Lost Prince,” from Aunt Clara, 
and a red, white and blue pincushion from Aunt Annie, and a book 
called “Mary Gusta” from Aunt Kitty and her husband, another 
box of handkerchiefs from Uncle Frank and his wife. Uncle Will 
and his wife sent me five dollars, and Mrs. Bockins gave me a diary. 
I got four boxes of candy from home and one of my cousins sent 
me a card that is an imatation of a Christmas tree. 

We had Christmas Sunday on the twenty-ninth of December, 
and we had a very nice program. 

Prof. Johnstone talked very nicely about Christmas. He told 
us about Christ coming to this world as a poor person, and he said 
that people are misunderstood sometimes, but our troubles are noth- 


ing compared to the trouble that Jesus Christ had when He was in 
this world. Marjory B. 





I think we certainly have had a very nice Christmas! 

Well, to begin with, we each had our share of gifts, in the morn- 
ing, at the cottage, and it was only the night before, when we were 
at Garrison Hall, seeing Santa Claus on the stage. Then, as you 
readers may know, there was a room full of fun as well as lively 
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chattering. Each member was sure to get a box of candy, with a 
few other little remembrances. Yet, during Christmas days, not 
only did I get a most beautiful umbrella from my sister, also a pocket 
handkerchief from her friend, Miss Miriam P., also a fine diary 
from Mrs. B., who is our dear attendant, but we all got more beauti- 
ful gifts than I can count, as J believe, yet I think we all fared very 
well indeed, on Christmas. For we had chicken, tomato-sauce, also 
sweet potatoes and mashed white potatoes, then celery and mince 
pie for dinner. 

Next, we saw a Christmas tree all finely decked, where everybody 
could see it in our dining-room and at Tyler Cottage. Mrs. B. had 
trimmed the room all around in red and green, so you see, we had 
something pretty to look at, as well as a tree all beautifully trimmed 
by clever hands that work hard at Garrison Hall, there was a 
Christmas tree trimmed up to look fine—oh, it was magnificent! 
Then during Christmas night we saw moving-pictures, which told 
tales of a dog-show, and more of little Bobby, the boy-scout, who 
did brave things, and some of these things were very funny and in- 
teresting, and on Friday night. we had a Christmas-play, called “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl.’”’ The entertainment was fine! We each and 
all had cards from the friends who gave gifts, and we had candy 
made in school to finish supper. Mary C. 





John H. 

For days before Christmas John was busy with decorations. 
He made, with the help of Mark, a beautiful fireplace, into which, 
according to his plan, the gas heater fitted, making a warm pleasant 
glow. This was on the first floor. On the second floor was a re- 
production of a summer cottage well proportioned and thought out. 
John also trimmed his cottage (Linden) and decorated the Christ- 
mas tree. He takes great pleasure in doing these things and is 
rightly proud of his artistic ability. 

I knew that he had asked for a new suit for Christmas, and 
knew also that his family was unable to send it. So I wondered 
how he would take the disappointment. He was very sweet about 
ft, saying that he understood how it was, and his pleasure in his 
other gifts was great. His mother made him an army sweater, 
which he has worn constantly ever since. His presents all showed 
thoughtfulness on the part of his family—they suited him so excel- 
lently. He has evidently always had the power of winning friends, 
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for he was remembered by several people who were formerly at 
the Training School. 

Eddie is very fond of John, and gave him as a mark of his 
affection a bowtie already made up. John showed it to me, saying, 
“Of course, you know I don’t wear bowties, but I’ll keep it to re- 
member him by.” 

Harward 

Harvard is greatly handicapped, especially on Christmas Day, 
because he can neither talk nor hear. One of his presents was a 
most complicated picture puzzle (the thing which Harward loves 
most), and when I went to his cottage on Christmas morning he 
was already putting it together with marvelous rapidity and looked 
perfectly happy. 

Lewis 

We went to see Lewis’ beautiful things. He displayed them 
all with pride, and finally picked up a picture of his sister and her 
two children. “This is the best present of all,” he said. 

Charlie H. 

Charlie had a lovely Christmas—everything that he asked for. 
He invited us in to see his presents, which were spread out on his 
bed. Among them were five boxes of candy which a friend had 
sent him. “And I can’t eat candy, because my teeth are bad,” he 
said mournfully. “I'll have to give it to someone who can eat it, 
won't I?” And he began offering me a box. 

Bertram and the Boots 

Bertram had asked for boots for Christmas—and they came— 
beautiful shiny ones. But they were not marked, because we were 
not sure of the size, and we thought that Bert could look after 
them himself. When we went to see him Christmas Day he was 
beaming with happiness and already had his boots on. 

That evening we visited his cottage, and after the boys had 
gone to bed, we stayed to talk with the attendant. When we left 
at 9 o’clock we were greeted by a funny sight. There in the middle 
of the center room stood Bart in his white nightshirt with a boot 
in each hand. We questioned him and found that he was afraid 
to go to sleep. as his boots were not marked, and he feared that 


some one would take them. 
E. F. 





About the middle of November a date was announced for the 
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boys and girls to send their Santa Claus letters to the office. They 
all came trooping in at Thanksgiving time, and after the requests 
were posted on the Christmas cards, many of the letters were 
mailed by special post to Santa’s. agents all over the United States 
and Canada. With each letter was enclosed a note of explanation 
in regard to the filling of the requests and a plea for the gifts to 
get to Vineland eariy, so no one would be disappointed on Christmas 
morning. 

A number of these agents of St. Nicho'as sent for more letters 
and showed themselves very good friends to the children in the 
filling of their requests. One friend took care of half a dozen 
letters. 

Several friends supplied Christmas for children in memory of 
their own children who had once been in the Training School. 
Some folks sent gifts of candy. fruit, etc., to be distributed in the 
group of which their boy or girl is or was a member. One boy’s 
uncle sent sixty pounds of chocolates in attractive half-pound boxes. 
A mother sent a crate of oranges. Several mothers and sisters 
sent five-pound boxes of candies. A grandma sent a quantity of 
“animal crackers.” 

Many parents and other friends sent money to help the Training 
School Santa fill requests that were not taken care of by outside 
agents. 

The requests of many of the boys and girls showed considera- 
tion of the fact that it was more difficult than usual for Santa to 
get his gifts because of the higher costs. 

All of the Christmas letters and cards that came for the boys 
and girls during the week preceding Christmas were held until Christ- 
mas Eve, when they were distributed at Santa’s party in Garrison 


Hall. 


“CHRISTMAS STORE.” 

The Christmas spirit really begins right after Thanksgiving Day. 
From then on the children usually begin to count the days before 
Christmas. About the first week in December we have “Christmas 
Store.” 

Many of the children take great pleasure in saving some of their 
spending money, during the year, to buy something for Father or 
Mother and friends at home. Very often they make their gifts in 
the different school rooms, and it of course gives them added pleasure 
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when they have enough money on their store account to buy them. 

To get a touch of the real “Christmas Spirit” one needs to visit 
the Christmas Store. 

Each child is furnished with a paper bag. They inquire how 
much money they have on their store cards. (Card system is used 
and an accurate account kept of their money.) The counters and 
tables in the store room are tastily arranged with all sorts of things. 
_It is most interesting to watch them select their gifts. Father likes 
a certain color necktie, Mother a collar, or perhaps handkerchiefs, 
and, of course, always a piece of their very own handiwork. As each 
present is selected it is put down on their shopping list, who for, 
and how much money spent. After they have finished shopping, all 
packages are sent to my office. It usually takes the greater part of 
the week to get them all wrapped nicely to send home. I have often 
wished that some of the parents and friends could peep into my 
office when they are wrapping their packages and writing their 
Christmas cards and see the pleasure and happiness they get from 
making the “home folks” happy. We who have the pleasure of as- 
sisting them cannot ourselves but feel a little closer in touch with 


their home folks. 
There was great rejoicing when the last package was wrapped 


and John asked if he might count them, to find we had about eighty 
packages ready to be mailed and about 100 cards and Christmas 


letters. 
Charlie said before leaving my office: “My, I feel like singing 


our Christmas song, which we did— 
“From heart to heart the greetings flow, 
As up and down the people go, 
Oh, happy Christmas day.” A. H. 


CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

About four weeks before Christmas the children ask, “What are 
we going to have on Christmas, will we have chicken?” Although 
chicken is served during the year, they always wish for it on Christ- 
mas. So it is the children who first start the plan for the dinner. 
About three weeks before the day, up in the poultry department they 
sort out the chickens and capons and start to get them fattened. The 
little folk have the fricasseed chicken, while the older children have 
the roast capon. 

Then about two days before Christmas, excitement reigns in 
the various kitchens. You can hardly wonder, because when you 
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enter the kitchen your eye beholds pies—and they are such wonderful 
pies. There are pumpkin pies for the little folks and mince pies for 
the older children. There are chickens (and you wonder as you 
gaze upon them if the children could possibly eat them all). There 
is the wonderful fruit cake. So the two days before Christmas the 
children think the kitchen is a wonderful place, and during these 


days the cooks are beaming because they know what pleasure they 
are bringing to the children. 
Then comes the great day—Christmas. At 12° o’clock on that 


day no one could ever doubt what the spirit of happiness means. The 
dining-rooms are all in gala day attire, there are wreaths of holly 
at the various windows, and ropes of laurel looped across the dining- 
rooms. The children look so happy; their faces are fairly beaming. 
On the serving tables is the chicken just done to a turn, the won- 
derful browned sweet potatoes, the mashed white potatoes, gravy, 
stewed tomatoes, crisp celery, and last, is the pie; and who does not 
like pie? 

On this day the teachers wait on the children. When they first 
come into the dining-rooms they wonder if the children could possibly 
eat all of the food that is on the serving tables. About twenty min- 
utes later this thought vanishes, and they wonder if the children 
could possibly eat any more. Soon the dinner is finished and all 
of the food that has taken two days to prepare has been eaten. But 
when the cooks realize how happy the children were, they do not 
think of the work it involved, their thought is the happiness it brings. 


“CHRISTMAS GREENS.” 

About two weeks before Christmas, we begin to look around to 
see if we can locate suitable material for decorations in the way of 
Christmas trees, holly, laurel, and any other greens suitable, and at 
such times it is a delight and pleasure for the boys if they may help 
in gathering such. Ofttimes we go a long way and it will take us all 
day to fill a large hay rack, and on these long trips we take lunch, 
and the boys seem to enjoy it as a picnic, and are always anxious 
to go. This year it took us three days to gather as much as was 
needed, and the weather being so mild, the boys enjoyed the trip 
very much. Then when the greens were distributed to each cottage, 
the children helped to decorate their buildings and vied with each other 
to have just the nicest decorated cottage, and then came Christmas 
with all its joys. So, to our children here, it means about four weeks 
of Christmas and good times. C. M. V. 
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CHRISTMAS VISITORS. 


We have always hesitated about having parents and friends visit 
the School on Christmas Day, because it has meant more or less 
entertainment, and we have felt that our time should be devoted to 
the pleasures of our girls and boys. 

In several instances within the past five or six years, relatives 
have boarded in Vineland during the holidays, just to be on hand 
for the receptions to Santa, Christmas Eve, to get a peep behind 
the scenes Christmas Day, and to attend the entertainment or play. 

Among these friends are two who have been coming to us for 
the past five years. They always speak enthusiastically of the real 
Christmas spirit found in our midst, and of the good cheer and hap- 
piness, and I know that they esteem it a real privilege to be here; but, 
best of all, they scatter a lot of sunshine while here. 

We had several visitors this year, to help welcome Santa. They 
spent Christmas Day with us, and as Mr. and Mrs. C. remarked, 
“The reception to Santa was certainly a revelation to us.” 

One of our good, loyal friends, when she wrote to the Superin- 
tendent for permission to visit on Christmas Day, said there was no 
place that she would rather visit on this great day, even though some 
of her friends did suggest that it might be “depressing” when they 
learned that she intended to spend Christmas at the Training School. 

M. V. 


“CHRISTMAS AT CHANDLER HOSPITAL.” 


One scarcely comes to a hospital to seek happiness, yet so uni- 
versal is the spirit of happiness which is spread abroad by the Great 
Physician that even the hospital ward with its sickness and pain can 
forget for a moment and join in the great celebration. 

Days before Christmas teams are seen passing the long windows 
of the hospital wards, laden with greens for the trimmings of the 
various buildings. This brings a shout from George: “Hooray, the 
‘geens’ for to trim up.”’ A smile lightens the pallid face of Charles, 
who has been lying ill for several months; even Eddie, although a 
baby in mind, smiles, and pointing to the window, mumbles inarticu- 
late sounds which cannot be mistaken for anything else than approval. 

This is the initial stage, and from now on enthusiasm runs high. 
Charles says he must be up to help with the decoration; Mary knows 
where the Christmas things are kept, Joe must have his particular sec- 
tion clean and shining and Jim must make a stand for the tree. 
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When the doctor makes his rounds he is besieged with questions 
so numerous and so compromising that they are difficult to answer— 
will I be up for Christmas? Can I go to see Santa Claus, may I go 
to the play, will I have my clothes—all of which he answers patiently 
and smilingly, prognosticating hope and cheer. 

Now comes the day for the wards to be decorated. Charles was 
so fearful that the wards would not be ready in time, or that the greens 
would all be given out and the hospital be left without its supply. 
His fears are groundless for on this day the team drives up to the 
door and unloads greens in abundance. Holly, pine, cedar and ropes 
of laurel are placed near Charles’ bed, for you must know that he 
has been appointed master of ceremonies and from his bed he will 
direct the making of garlands, the hanging of the Christmas bells 
and the arrangement of the pine and holly bough. The nurses enter 
enthusiastically into the spirit of the occasion and with careful defer- 
ence carry out the directions of the master of ceremonies. Finally 
the decorations are in place, the tree is trimmed and the bright sunny 
ward is resplendent in its festal array of green, red and gold, not 
more splendid however than the smile on the face of Charles or the 
bland smirk on the features of Eddie as he nods approvingly at the 
handiwork of the patient nurses. 

Christmas eve is at hand, the morning rounds are made and here 
is Sadie who is well enough to go to the cottage to enjoy Christmas 
with her friends, Warren is also well enough to go, Phil is pretty 
nearly well and may go later even if he has to come back after Christ- 
mas, and so thru the wards all who can go to their cottages are per- 
mitted to go on this day. However, there are no discouraged hearts 
remaining in the hospital, for we are to have special consideration 
from Santa Claus, for he knows full well that some of the boys and 
girls will not be able to meet him in Garrison Hall, so when they are 
fast asleep (and the Great Physician has ordained there shall be no 
pain tonight) he will steal quietly into the wards and leave a generous 
supply of gifts at the head of each bed. “True to the proverbial 
jingle they are asleep in their beds, with visions of sugar plums danc- 
ing in their heads. 

Christmas morning dawns, tints of roseate hues in the east fill the 
wards with a soft glow that sheds light so benevolent and peaceful 
that one can understand how the “morning stars sang together.” 
“Santa,” in the guise of the faithful night nurse, had carefully. arranged 
the gifts and they are ready for the awakening of the children. 
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The early morning serenade by the band first awakens Charles 
Rubbing his eyes he awakes to the consciousness that it is Christmas 
morning ; he looks beside his bed. Ecstacy and joy beam upon his fea- 
tures—yes! here are the corduroy trousers he asked for and the sweater 
and the books. By this time Eddie, aroused by the commotion in the 
bed opposite, is awake and understands that Santa has been here. There 
is the horn and that pretty picture book and the mouth organ and 
the ball, yes they are all there. So from bed to bed one may go and 
find each heart gladdened by the wonderful generosity of dear old 
Santa Claus. In the excitement of the moment Charles has not ob- 
served the bundle at the foot of his bed, it looks like ordinary clothing— 
yes it is, surely. This means he will get up to-day and wear his clothes, 
the first time in many months. His joy is now complete. Without 
waiting for assistance he gets into them. (He has been sitting up with 
a back rest, indeed he has been in a rocking chair) and finds himself 


quite strong. 
In this way the gala day begins, the children compare their gifts ; 


all are radiant and happy, having received “just what they asked for.” 
Professor Johnstone comes, and he must be shown all of the wonderful 
things and share in the pleasure and enthusiasm of the occasion. 

Now the Christmas dinner—the guardian angel of the sick has 
decreed that there shall be no fever temperatures and each one may 
enjoy all that is included in the abundant menu, The dining room is 
tastefully decorated with greens and crepe paper, the attractive round 
tables with their covers of white linen are filled with good things that 
delight the partakers of the excellent Christmas dinner. Chicken, 
cranberry sauce, mashed potatoes, celery, ice-cream find their way into 
the great unknown in an alarming manner, for today, at least discretion 
is thrown to the winds, this is Xmas day. The doctor and the nurses 
are ready to care for what may come after ; but here again the guardian 
angel decrees that there shall be no after-effects and the dinner be- 
comes a success in its final detail. 

After dinner the story books are scanned, visitors from the cot- 
tages are received and the wonderful gifts are shown and their great- 


ness rehearsed again and again. 
Evening comes and thus “the end of a perfect day.” Yes, even 


in a hospital ward the spirit of peace on earth can be manifestly felt 
and the joy that is felt by those whose privilege it is to minister 
“unto the least of these,” is inspired by the motto, “happiness first,” 
which can in the hospital ward bring pain and suffering into sub- 
jugation. E. E. A. 
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